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The issue of academic 
dishonesty was effectively 
brought home to us in April 
1987 when headlines in "The 
Thursday Report" read, “Over 
40% cheat: poll". A survey 
conducted by students for a 
Sociology Research Methods 
course revealed that our 
(Concordia) students admitted 
to recent acts such as 
plagiarizing, using the same 
term paper in more than one 
course, and securing old exams 
to prepare for tests. 
Although the more serious 
infractions occur with less 
frequency, this prevalence of 
dishonesty draws attention to 
the need for us to consider in 
what ways some of our 
practices may actually be 
contributing to the problen. 


Whether we react with 
discomfort or dishonour, 
academic dishonesty affects 
all of us. As evaluation time 
again draws near, we would 
like to take this opportunity 
to examine the dynamics and 
prevalence of academic 
dishonesty here at Concordia 


University, and to explore 
what we can (and surely must) 
do about it. 


While it may be tempting 
to discount the Concordia 
survey for its broad defini- 
tion of cheating or for its 
lack of sampling rigor, many 
studies from across the U.S. 
confirm that the majority of 
college students will cheat on 
at least one major test or 
assignment during their 
academic careers. The pre- 
valence of cheating is by no 
means a recent phenomenon. To 
understand why this problem 
has vigorously persisted, we 
need to consider what forces 
are sustaining - if not pro- 
moting - student dishonesty. 


Why do Students Cheat? 


Many educators and 
students attribute the com- 
petition for grades as the 
drive behind most instances of 
cheating. As the Concordia 
study indicated, students with 
poorer grades are more 
inclined to cheat. However, 


as Gleason (1984) notes, "The 
‘Gentleman's C' is no longer 
acceptable in today's compe- 
titive job market. Good 
students feel they should be 
better and some resort to 
dishonesty to give them that 
extra edge" (p.1). 


Teachers may not realize 
how stressed their students 
feel. A 1981 survey at Iowa 
State University revealed that 
only 29% of students thought 
they were able to keep up with 
the readings, homework and lab 
assignments (Pavela, 1981). 

At Concordia workload is fre- 
quently a contentious issue 
because many students have 
part-time, if not full-time, 
employment. With time at a 
premium, it is important that 
students understand the pur- 
pose and the benefits they 
will derive from their 
assignments. As one student 
in another survey explained, 


"In classes where I have to 
memorize all sorts of stuff 
and it's not interesting and 
the prof never says anything 
about why you have to learn 
it, you don't feel like 
you're hurting yourself if 
you cheat." (Gleason-Weimer, 
LET), |p) 


Another strong incentive 
students have cited for 
cheating is that no one ever 
gets punished for it. For 
example, in Singhal's study 
(1982), 56% of the students 
questioned admitted to 
cheating but only 3% said they 
had ever been caught. While a 
rigorous survey has never been 
conducted at Concordia, we do 
know how many incidences of 
academic dishonesty have been 


officially reported to the 
Registrar's office. 


Academic Offences at Concordia 
University 


From September 1984 to 
May 1988 there have been 90 
incidents of academic dis- 
honesty brought to the at- 
tention of the University. 
With only 20 - 25 students 
being reported each year, 
there is reason to believe 
that many more cases are not 
being officially dealt with. 
Through conversations with 
various faculty members it has 
become apparent that many 
teachers believe it is not 
worth the effort to report a 
student. They anticipate that 
the burden of proof will fall 
upon them and that the student 
will be treated much too 
leniently. Assistant 
Registrar, Ray Martin, 
acknowledges that a few years 
ago, hearing committees tended 
to give students more than the 
benefit of the doubt but this 
is no longer so. As Table 1 
indicates, approximately 83% 
of those charged have been 
found guilty. 


The problem today is that 
many dishonest acts are proba- 
bly not being reported to the 
Registrar's Office. Indeed, 
when we consider the number of 
students, courses, exams, 
papers, and projects that have 
passed through "the system" 
during the past four years, we 
can only estimate the oppor- 
tunities and instances of 
cheating, plagiarism, multiple 
submissions, and other aca- 
demic offences. We must ask 
ourselves why so few cases are 
reported. 


Table 1: Academic Offences By Faculty 1984-1988 


Faculty # Accused 
Arts & Science 


Commerce & 
Administration 


Engineering & 
Computer Science 


Independent 


Total 


The procedures involved 
in charging someone with 
dishonesty can be tiring but 
if we expect students to be 
honest, we must act. 

Teachers, as well as students, 
must share responsibility for 
academic offences. Otherwise, 
students can pass from course- 
to-course by cheating. Unless 
the Registrar has a record of 
your suspicions and/or 
evidence of dishonesty, the 
University is powerless to 
maintain its integrity. 


Another dilemma for the 
University is getting the 
punishment to suit the crime. 
As Table 2 (see following 
page) demonstrates, the 
penalties associated with each 
academic offence can vary 
greatly. The various hearing 
committees try to respond to 
the different circumstances in 
each case. By doing so, 
however, confusion is also 
created because there appears 
to be no hierarchy or ordering 
in terms of the degree of 
severity of each offence per 
se. Should someone charged 


# Found Guilty 


# Pending 


with submitting a forged 
medical be punished more 
harshly than a student who 
plagiarizes or cheats on an 
exam? As Ombudsperson, 
Suzanne Belson points out, the 
former is a devious method to 
"buy time", to delay taking an 
exam or handing in an 
assignment. The latter, 
however, are offences against 
the University, its standards 
and its purpose. Can, and 
should, the University make 
clearer distinctions in its 
sanctions and punishments? On 
the other hand, others believe 
forgery is a criminal offence 
and should be treated even 
more severely. 


The second concern has to 
do with the breadth of penal- 
ties issued for a given of- 
fence. At present, it would 
be difficult to predict whe- 
ther an offending student 
would be given a penalty of 6, 
12, 18 or 24 credits or be ex- 
pelled for cheating on an 
exam. If teachers believe a 
student will not be justly 
punished, they may choose not 


Table 2: 
Offence 


Illegal Materials 


Forged Medicals 


Have another 
write test 


Have another write 
Concordia English Lan- 
guage Diagnostic Test 


Writing someone else's 
CELDT 


Impersonating another 
student 


Plagiarism 


Copying 


Speaking before hand- 
ing one's exam 


Having a friend simul- 


taneously write his exam 


Simultaneously writing 
own and friend's exam 


Having submitted 
forged documents 


Stealing exam 
material 


Having another per- 
son take course 


Having someone else 
write report 


Academic Offence Statistics 1984-1988 


Penalty 


Expelled 
18 credits 
12 credits 
9 credits 
6 credits 
Not guilty 
Pending 
1 year + 15 Credits 
1 year + 6 Credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
Admission Cancelled 
12 credits 
9 credits 
6 credits 
3 credits 
Not guilty 
Expelled 
18 months + 18 Credits 
1 year suspension 


1 year suspension 


12 credits 


6 credits 
Not guilty 


Not guilty 


Not guilty 


Not guilty 


Not guilty 


Pending 


6 credits 


Not guilty 


* 2 of these students had prior offences. 


4 


Number of Students 


to report an offence and, 
consequently, both the 
University and the student 
will be denied due process. 

At present, the majority (64%) 
receive a 6-credit penalty and 
are not given credit for the 
course. 


Many faculty and staff 
have voiced disagreement with 
using university courses as a 
means of punishment - espe- 
cially since they look upon it 
more as a privilege. Willa 
compulsory course in ethics 
benefit the student? Perhaps. 
However, such a penalty is 
less severe for an English- 
speaking Canadian than for a 
foreign student who not only 
has difficulty with the 
language but who must pay a 
great deal more in course 
fees. 


It has been suggested 
that a stronger deterrent 
would be to report academic 
offences on the students’ 
official transcripts. Many 
other universities use 
suspensions and expulsions as 
punishments. If these seem 
too extreme, what other 
penalties do we have - in 
addition to requiring that the 
student repeat the course? 
Suzanne Belson suggests that 
Concordia could choose the 
direction of the criminal 
justice system and use 
community service as a viable 
alternative. Offenders could 
"pay back" the University by 
working a specified number of 
hours doing library research 
or assisting in Handicapped 
services, for example. 


The community service 
option requires more effort on 


the part of the University 
because hours must be logged 
and work must be assigned. On 
the other hand, it maintains a 
relationship with the student 
while fostering responsibility 
and providing an opportunity 
to develop academic and life 
skills. 


While Concordia Univer- 
sity's regulations and sanc- 
tions are continually being 
examined and revised, there 
are many things we, as in- 
dividual teachers, can do to 
reduce the prevalence of 
academic dishonesty. 


Prevention 


The most effective way to 
encourage academic integrity 
is to talk about it. As Nuss 
(1984) explains, 


"Academic dishonesty has been 
allowed to persist largely 
because the academic 
community has not been 
successful in communicating 
the value of independent 
scholarship to its students." 
(p.140) 


To emphasize that a 
particular point is important, 
do we identify its value for 
students or do we warn it will 
be on the next exam? Perhaps 
all too often we use the 
latter strategy, which further 
serves to emphasize competi- 
tion over learning for its own 
sake. If we believe that the 
purpose of higher education is 
more than the acquisition of 
information or the attainment 
of high grades, then we need 
to identify what are the 
desirable outcomes of a 


university education. If we 
agree with Nuss, then: 


"The collegiate experience 
should enable students to 
mature and grow along several 
dimensions. These dimensions 
include: developing 
intellectual competence; 
learning to manage emotions; 
developing autonomy; estab- 
lishing identity; developing 
positive interpersonal re- 
lationships; developing a 
sense of purpose; and 
developing integrity." 
(p.140) 


On a more practical 
level, Mary Ellen Gleason- 
Weimer offers the following 
suggestions: 


(1) Construct tests that make 
it difficult to be dis- 
honest. 


(A) Do not recycle old 
exams. 


(B) If using a multiple- 
choice format, use 
alternate test forms 
that mix questions 
and selection orders. 


(2) Create testing 
environments that make 
responsible behavior 
easier. When possible, 
surround students with 
space. Change seating 
arrangements on test days 
so that students do not 
know where they will be 
seated. 


(3) Structure assignments to 
enhance honesty by pro- 
viding the topics (to 
avoid multiple sub- 
missions) and/or re- 


quiring detailed outlines 
(early enough in the 
semester) or drafts so 
that students can rework 
their papers to accommo- 
date your feedback. When 
assignments are interest- 
ing and useful, students 
will realize it hurts 
them to cheat. 


Detection: What to do if 
someone cheats 


When you suspect dis- 
honesty, confront it. If you 
are in doubt, at least speak 
to the student and make a 
record of the incident. If 
you are certain, then 
Concordia University has 
established very clear regu- 
lations and procedures for 
dealing with cheating and 
plagiarism. In brief, if 
during an exam or class test, 
you suspect a student is 
cheating, you, or the invi- 
gilator, should (1) inform the 
student immediately; (2) 
collect all evidence related 
to the suspected cheating; 
and (3) require the student to 
leave the examination area 
immediately. You must then 
offer him/her the option of 
either (a) withdrawing from 
the exam or (b) redoing the 
exam by starting afresh in 
another location. The student 
must write and sign a state- 
ment of the option taken. 


Since it is the duty of 
the instructor or invigilator 
to report in writing any ap- 
parent instances of cheating 
(found during or after an 
exam) you are strongly urged 
to familiarize yourself with 
the regulations and procedures 
detailed on pages 58-61 of the 


undergraduate calendar. tionnaire, based on Singhal's 


survey, is designed to 


By not offering adequate sensitize instructors to their 
methods of prevention and opportunities to encourage 
detection faculty are placing academic integrity. If you 
honest students at a answer 'no' to more than two 
competitive disadvantage. questions, it will indicate 

where you can help deal with 

The following ques- dishonesty at Concordia 

University. 


As 


ale 


2. 


es 


8. 


9. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FACULTY 
art of you eaching work at Concordia: 


Have you reported to the Registrar a case of cheating 
during the last 5 years? 


Do you cover the topic of cheating and academic dis- 
honesty in your course orientation? 


Do students in your classes know what you consider to 
be cheating? 


you take preventive measures to reduce cheating? 


Do you encourage students to report incidence of 
cheating in your classes? 


Have you caught anyone cheating or plagiarizing during 
the last 5 years? 


Do students know what you would do if you detected 
someone cheating or plagiarizing? 


Do you emphasize the value of scholarship? 
Do you provide sufficient one-to-one guidance on 


assignments to deter students from buying or giving 
multiple submissions of term papers and projects? 


10. Do your students understand the learning value of 


their readings and assignments? 
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RKKKKKKER 
UPCOMING WORKSHOPS 


Critical Humanism: An Educational Theory and Practice 
by 
Greta Hofman Nemiroff 


Friday, November 18, 1988 Time: 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
$35.00 Location: 1440 Ste. Catherine 
Room 501 


This workshop is designed to familiarize administrators, edu- 
cators, students, parents and other school-related personnel 
with the tenets and techniques of Humanistic Education in 
combination with those of Critical Theory, and to indicate 
concrete ways in which these attitudes and practices can be 
integrated into educational settings. 


Beyond Talking Heads: Towards a Pedagogy of Women's Studies 
by 
Greta Hofman Nemiroff 


Friday, March 10, 1989 Time: 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
$35.00 Location: 1440 Ste. Catherine 
Room 501 


This participatory workshop addresses the pedagogy of Women's 
Studies at the secondary and post secondary levels. 


While there will be some short lecture presentations over the 
day, participants will work together to develop approaches ap- 
propriate to their specific situations. 


